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CHAPTER I 

HOW TO TEACH THE BASAL STORIES 

-^ Order of Development 

I. Oral Work : Development of Content. 

(a) Telling of the story by the teacher. 

(b) Conversation on the subject-matter of the story. 

(c) Oral reproduction of the story by the pupil. 

II. Blackboard Work : Establishing of Relations. 

(a) Presentation and formal reading of the first sentence as a 

whole. 

(b) Recognition of words by position in the sentence. 

(c) Recognition of words by comparison, 
(c^ Independent recognition of words, 
(e) Drill in rearrangement of words. 

III. Book Work ; Reading of the Story as a Whole.. 



FIRST STEP 
Oral Work : Development of Content. 

(a) Telling of the story, — Before the actual work of reading the 
first story is begun, each child must know the story, and must be 

5 



6 PLAN OF WORK 

able to give his own version of it. The teacher must tell the story 
to the children, and she must tell it so simply, dramatically, and 
vividly that it will take instant hold on the child imagination. Then 
she should ask the children to tell her the story. 

(b) Conversation. — During the time of oral work, which will per- 
haps take a week or ten days, the conversation, the nature work, and 
the literature should include stories of the hen, the duck, the goose^ 
and the turkey, and talks on flour and bread making. These lessons 
should be made as pi*actical as possible, so that the children will 
have a vivid interest in the objects about which they are to read. 

(c) Oral reproduction. — The work in oral reproduction must go 
hand in hand with the work in reading. It must by no means be 
neglected, especially in classes composed of children of foreign 
parentage. In these classes the power to read will very quickly 
outstrip the power to tell what has been read. 

Do not add to this difficulty by requiring the children to repeat a 
story with many incidents and characters, and with frequent changes 
of the point of view. Select stories with but one incident and not 
more than two characters. Rewrite the story, cutting out all descrip- 
tion and all sentences containing difficult idiomatic phrases. 

It is to be remembered that before a child can express what he 
has heard, he must have command of the necessary words. Some 
children at the age of six have a vocabulary which enables them to 
reproduce in their own way any simple story ; others at the same 
age seem to have almost no vocabulary. These children will not be 
able to reproduce at all; they will have to acquire a vocabulary, 
before any reproduction is required. The reading will teach new 
words, and the daily story telling will give facility in using them. 

Let the children dramatize the stories. 



SECOND STEP 
Blackboard Work : Establishing Relations. 

(a) Reading of the first sentence. — The teacher reminds the chil- 
dren of the first event in the story: "The Hen found a bag of 
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fioiir." She prints it on the blackboard. As the children know 

what has been written, they will be able to read it as a whole. Hare 
several children read it. 



(B) Recognition by position. — Some child will be able to point to 
"hen," "found," "bag." Underline these words, and have the 
children point to them several times. In teaching the third group 
(see si^gestions on Clasi Grouping, page 13), it will be necessary to 
have each child go through the process of finding the words and 
pointing to them. If three words are too many for the children to 
grasp, take two. 

(c) Recognition by comparison. — With the sentence atUl on the 
blackboard, ^ain print the underlined words, placing them directly 
beneath the same words in the sentence, and let the children name 
them by comparison with the words in the sentence. Then reprint 
these words over and over again on different parts of the blackboard 
until the children have ceased to refer to the sentence. This step 
is a very important part of the method ; the teacher must not ask 
the children to recognize words independently until she is certain 
that this is thoroughly accomplished. The third group will need 
more time for this step than for any other in the series. 
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(d) Independent recognition. — When the teacher is reasonably 
sure that the children know the worda without reference to their 
position, she should erase the sentence. The words to be taught 
should now be printed in column. This time the children should 
be required to ree<^nize them instantly. Teach the remaining words 
of the sentence in the same way. 



(e) Drill in rearrangement. — When all the words in a sentence 
bare been learned, the words should be rearranged, if possible, and 
the children required to read the rearranged sentence. The follow- 
ing drill deals with the first story. The first line in each set is the 
original sentence. 

The Hen found a bag of flour. 

She tried to carry it home herself. 

She herself tried to carry it home. 

The Hen tried to carry the bag of flour home. 

Then she went to the Duck. 
She went to the Duck herself. 
The Hen herself went to the Duck. 
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Please, Duck, help me to carry my bag of flour. 
Help me, please, Duck, to carry my bag of flour. 
Duck, help me, please, to carry my bag of flour. 
Help me to carry the bag of flour, please. Duck. 
Please help me. Duck. 

But the Duck said, " No." 
" No," said the Duck. 
The Duck herself said, « No." 
Said the Duck, " No." 
The Duck said, " No." 

So the Hen had to carry it home herself. 
The Hen herself had to carry it home. 
So she herself had to carry it. 
The Hen had to carry the bag of flour home. 
She had to carry the flour home herself. 

The Hen tried to bake the bread herself. 
She tried to bake the bread. 
She herself tried to bake it. 
The Hen tried to bake bread. 

" I will not give you any," said the Hen. 
" I will not give you bread," said the Hen. 
S&,id the Hen, " I will not give it to you." 
" I will not give you any bread," said the Hen. 
Said she, " I will not give you any." 

I will eat it myself. 
I myself will eat it. 

This drill should by no' means be omitted or slighted, as it is the 
principal means of guarding against rote work, which, if allowed to 
creep in, will destroy real progress. 

The teacher must not attempt the drill in rearrangement of words 
until the individual words are firmly fixed in the child's mind. If 
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the little steps are hurried over, and the votAb bat hal£ known, the 
leading of sentences will be halting. 



Sometimes a child does not get the thought in the sentence. This 
will be shown by hia inability to repeat the sentence without look- 
ing at the board, or by a slow and uncertain repetition of the sen- 
tence, showing that he remembers merely a collection of words, and 
not the thought contained in them. The best guard against this 
meaningless reading is a firm drill in independent recognition of in- 
dividual words. 

Drill at least two days on the words of a new sentence, before 
attempting to rearrange the words. An experienced teacher 
may allow herself a little liberty in this direction, but not the be- 
ginner. 

For the third group the teacher should test the results of the 
drill in the rearrangement of words by the following method ; 

The teacher prints on the ' blackboard the following sentence, 
" She tried to carry the ba^," and then asks the class to read si- 
lently. As each child finishes he leaves his place and whispers the 
sentence to the teacher. He then passes to the other side of the 
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room. This drill insures individual work and enables the teacher 
to detect weak spots. The necessity of requiring all the work from 
each individual in the group cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the teacher. 

The blackboard work must be tidy; that is, the words must 
be printed neatly, and the printing must be carefully done. An 
untidy blackboard results in visual confusion; and visual con- 
fusion in a child of six means mental confusion. In a very 
short time the teacher will acquire facility in printing rapidly and 
neatly. 

Print the words or sentences one by one. Have each child read 
the word or sentence silently and raise his hand when he has fin- 
ished. Do not begin at the end of the group and have the children 
recite in turn. One thing to be remembered in this kind of work 
is, not to let the children tire ; have two short periods, rather than 
one long one. 

THIRD STEP 

Book Work : Reading of the Story as a Whole. 

When the child has gone over the entire story, sentence by sen- 
tence, in the manner indicated, the book should be placed in his 
hands so that he may read the story as a whole. 

Have the children read a certain portion silently and when they 
have finished, let them stand. Help the slow ones. In the case of 
the first few stories let the children read sentence by sentence. 
Toward the end of the first six months they may be trusted to read 
a short paragraph ; in the second six months a paragraph, long or 
short. In the third six months the first and second groups will be 
able to read a page. 

For the supplementary stories no blackboard preparation should 
be given to the first and second groups other than a drill on the new 
sight words. A full blackboard drill may be necessary for the third 
group. 

The first basal story, " The Hen and the Bag of Flour," is followed 
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by two supplementary stories. The second basal story, "The Sun 
is Shining," is followed by three supplementary stories. The third 
basal story, "The Sky is Falling," has two supplementary stories, 
one of which is almost purely phonetic. The fourth basal story, 
" The Hungry Fox," has two supplementary stories, one of which is 
phonetic. These supplementary stories serve the double purpose of 
furnishing material for study to the more advanced pupils, and of 
giving a necessary review without deadening repetition to the less 
advanced ones. They are not intended so much for oral reading as 
for silent work. In fact, they are primarily intended for groups not 
engaged in blackboard work on the basal story. This silent work 
prevents the interpolation of any obstructive association between 
the sight word and the thought. This is the direct road to power. 
The child learns to determine the meaning of new words from the 
context although they have not been presented on the blackboard. 

Second Basal Story 

The second basal story, " The Sun is Shining," should be treated 
like the first. There should be the preliminary oral work, and the 
steps indicated should be carefully followed. Toward the end of 
the story, work in phonetics should be taken up. (See Chapter II.) 

Third Basal Story 

The children should not be required to memorize the third basal 
story, "The Sky is Falling," because the sight words and the 
phonetics already in their possession give a key to unlock the story 
with very little blackboard or oral development. This story is first 
presented on the blackboard. 

The teacher may take the first group over the steps a little more 
rapidly than in the first and second basal stories; but she must not 
omit the blackboard work in any case. 

Diacritical marks are used in this story for the first time. The 
only reason for their appearance in the book is that the child may 
have a phonetic prop while preparing his lesson. As the child 
progresses, their use is gradually discontinued. 
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Fourth Basal Story 
Beading from the Blackboard Dropped 

When the fourth basal story, "The Hungry Fox," has been 
reached, the teacher will place on the blackboard, for drill purposes, 
all the phonograms as well as the single and double consonant 
sounds used in the story. This work is aside from the regular 
phonetic drill of the day. All new words, whether phonetic or un- 
phonetic, should be read from the blackboard, the teacher striving 
for as much individual work as possible. From this time on, this 
is the only preparatory blackboard drill needed for any reading. 
When the teacher is reasonably sure that all the new words have 
been mastered, the story may be read from the book. This is a 
critical stage of the work, and silent drill is suggested. 

The four basal stories with the nine supplementary stories, cover- 
ing fifty-one pages, require fully fifteen weeks for completion. Dur- 
ing this time strict attention must be given to sound work. The phonetic 
development is more important than the m£re ability to cultivate a stock 
of sight words. 

The power obtained during the fifteen weeks enables the ordinary 
child to read the nine remaining stories, covering seventy-three pages, 
in the last five weeks of the term. Children of the first group will 
demand additional reading matter. 



Time Distribution of Stories 

First week Oral work. 

Second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth weeks 
Seventh, eighth, and ninth weeks . . . 
Tenth, eleventh, and twelfth weeks . . . 
Thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth weeks 



First set of stories. 
Second set of stories. 
Third set of stories. 
Fourth set of stories. 



Class Grouping 

After several sentences have been read by the pupils, the class 
may be grouped. 
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FWst Group : those who when the sentence is printed on the black- 
board recognize the words without effort. 

Second Group: those who need to be taught, whose minds follow 
the steps easily but never skip over any. 

Third Group : those who must be taught the same thing two or three 
times before grasping it. This group will include those who find 
difficulty in recognizing words without reference to their position 
in the sentence. 

Foreign children will take a long time to get the thought, and 
there may be some children who will not recognize the words in 
their new relations. These children should be helped, and a drill 
should be given then and there, with the entire group on all the 
words that have been forgotten. 

The grouping done at this stage of the work must necessarily be 
tentative, and for some weeks children will shift from group to 
group; but the work of the first year progresses so much more 
rapidly if done in groups, that it is well to begin grouping as soon 
as possible. The rating should be low. If the rating is high, the 
teacher is constantly pulling some one up to the level. Good group- 
ing does away with this trouble. 

At this stage, it is far better to place the nervous and the slow 
children in the third group, where they will have time to accustom 
themselves to strange surroundings, and where they will develop 
naturally, than to place them in the second group, and drag them 
up to the level of the others. 

Review Work 

Before the phonetic key is begun, all words must be learned as 
sight words ; and that the child may recognize them instantly they 
must be frequently and thoroughly reviewed. But from the begin- 
ning it is well to separate them into two groups, the phonetic words 
and those that are unphonetic. The unphonetic words, as " there," 
"where," "one," "some," "who," should be carefully distinguished 
and reviewed by themselves daily. 
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The teacher will find that she can facilitate this review work by 
using " perception cards." These she can easily and rapidly make 
with stiff white cardboard and some good black ink. They im- 
press the words readily on the child's mind, and save the teacher's 
time. 

The following list of sight words, some of which, though phonetic, 
seem to present difficulties to children, is suggestive and may be 
extended at the discretion of the teacher. This list should be taken 
up as the words occur in the reading lessons, and used on the per- 
ception cards : 



any 


but 


who 


would 


one 


his 


now 


very 


whose 


ever 


only 


yours 


to 


you 


whom 


every 


once 


love 


this 


your 


do 


eye 


through 


saw 


though 


were 


done 


was 


have 


some 


their 


come 


does 


there 


her 


should 


been 


tried 


where 


give 


here 


want 



The teacher should not drill on sight words that in a few weeks 
will be included in the phonetic key. 



CHAPTER II 

PHONETICS 
L Teaching the Blend. 

(a) Presentation of the word as a whole ; as make, 

(b) Analysis of the word into its phonic (sound) and phonetic 

(sight) elements ; as m and ake, 

(c) Blending the elements to form the word. 

(d) Building new words by changing the initial consonant. 

II. Teaching Vowel Sounds. 

(a) Discovering vowel sounds. 
(6) Crossing off letters, 
(c) Diacritical marks. 

III. Development of Phonetic Rapidity. 



I. Teaching the Blend. 

The phonetic work begins with the second basal story, " The Sun 
is Shining." Make is a good word with which to commence, be- 
cause it forms part of the child's vocabulary, and because it is 
readily visualized and easily pronounced. 

In teaching the blend there are four steps : 

(a) Presentaticm of the word, — Print the word on the blackboard. 
Do not underline or distinguish the phonogram or the initial conso- 
nant in any way. 

(b) 'Analysis, — Pronounce the word slowly. While saying m, 
cover the phonogram ake\ while pronouncing the phonogram ake, 
cover the consonant m. 

(c) Blending the elements, — Be sure that the children not only 

perceive that the word is made up of two parts, m and ake, but 

that they understand how these parts are blended. 

16 
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(d) Building new words. — Then take up in the same way the 
words bakey cake, lake, rake, sake, take, wake. Let this stage 
of the work take as much time as the children require. A com- 
prehension of the blend is the principal thing. 

From the beginning insist that the child pronounce the entire 
word at once. Never allow him to voice separate phonetic symbols, 
but always have him sound them in the full and perfect blend of a 
word. 

II. Teaching Vowel Sounds. 

(a) Discovering vowel sounds. — When vowel sounds are taught as 
such, diacritical marks are used for the first time. The teacher 
wants to teach the long sound of o. She prints the word so 
on the blackboard. The children pronounce it. They find out for 
themselves what sound the o has. This may be done by pro- 
nouncing the word for the children and allowing them to say it 
slowly, until it dawns upon them that o says o. When they have 
discovered this, mark the letter and drill on new words. 

In teaching a sound or a phonogram, take it out of a word, always 
having the children discover for themselves the sound of the letter 
or the phonogram. 

Do not add a sound or a phonogram to the list for daily perception 
card drill until the children have thoroughly associated it with the 
word of which it is a part. Be particularly careful in the case of 
phonograms that are not words in themselves, as ing, ight. 

Discontinue the markings a, 6, 1, 6, H when the children know the 
rule of final e, which should be taught at the end of the first six 
months. This long mark is not again used except in case of words 
like bow, etc., in which the vowel may have one of two sounds. 

After one month of work on any vowel drill, mark only the first 
word in a set, as big, bag, beg, bog, bug. Discontinue the use of 
this mark as soon as possible. 

Other marks indicating the modified sounds of the vowels may be 
used at the teacher's discretion when the sound of the vowel does 
not follow any rule. 
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(6) Crossing off letters. — As soon as the work in phonetics is 
begun, cross off: 

1. The e before d, as in the word itsed. 

2. All other silent letters, as in 

sho^ strai^t co^t 

ne^r wa^ 

Note. — Ea (near), ai (wait), oa (coat), are taught as phonograms in the 
second six months, so the marking in these words is discontinued at that time. 

Do not cross off : 

1. One of double letters, as in little. 

2. The y following a, as in lay. 

3. Silent e at the end of a word, as in lame. 

4. The second e in double e, as in seen. 

(c) Diacritical marks. — The marks are used in the blackboard 
work long after they have been discontinued in the text of the book, 
because preliminary blackboard drill smooths out most difficulties. 

The phonetic key is the most important part of the work ; there- 
fore the reading of the stories must not be hurried. 

The vocabulary of the first few basal stories serves as a founda- 
tion for sound work. When the phonetic study has somewhat 
advanced, the reading will go very quickly, because only those 
words containing the modified sounds of the vowels will be outside 
the key. Phonetic rapidity is therefore desirable. 

III. Development of Phonetic Rapidity. 

By phonetic rapidity is meant the power to see and at the same 
time to say. This power will be acquired by degrees. The children 
may know all the consonant and the vowel sounds perfectly, but the 
power to pronounce a word as quickly as the eye takes it in will 
come only by practice. The first and the second groups of pupils 
will have acquired this rapidity at the end of six months. The third 
group will take perhaps six or twelve months longer. 
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But rapidity in blackboard work does not mean facility in reading 
from the book. Up to this point, phonetic drills may have taken / 

first place ; but when rapidity in blackboard work has been gained, 
more time may be given to reading from the book to insure fluency 
in phrasing. 

The blackboard drills, however, must not be neglected for a day. 
As the children acquire power, the drills may be made shorter, but 
they must not be dropped altogether. 

Children who do not appear to acquire rapidity naturally, must 
be taught to do so. For this purpose a small group is a necessity. 
Take the children by fives for a short, sharp exercise every day. 

Do not allow them to dawdle over the phonetic work. Train 
them to say at once, without hesitation, whatever you put on the 
blackboard. Until some degree of phonetic rapidity is acquired, 
a child will not read for pleasure. Therefore, give him this power 
as quickly as possible, for then he will do more than half the work 
himself. 

There is a time when the child is able to pronounce a new word 
only after slowly, and often audibly, putting the different parts of it 
together. From the very beginning try to teach him to do this not 
only quickly but silently. 

Drill until a mere glance brings the word as a whole to the lips 
without hesitation. 

Drills on Phonetic Work 
Daily Plan for Grade lA — First Six Months, 

When the long and the short sounds of the vowels have been 
learned, the daily work in phonetics will consist of five drills. 
These drills will be necessary as the work progresses. 

1. Perception card drill. 

2. Drill to fix consonants. (Blend.) 

3. Drill to fix long vowels. 

4. Drill to fix short vowels. 

6. Drill on miscellaneous words. 
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Daily Plan for Grade IB — Second Six Months. 

1. Perception card drill on the phonograms and the sounds speci- 

fied for the second six months. 

2. Teaching new sounds. 

3. Drill on miscellaneous words. 

Notes on Drills 

1. Perc^tion card drill. 

As each phonogram, consonant and vowel sound is taught, it 
should be printed on cardboard in letters large enough to be read 
at the back of the room. These sounds should be reviewed by 
means of the cards every day. 

Take third-group work with the whole class. 

Take second-group work with the second and first groups. 

Take first-group work with the first group only. 

When a group stops reciting with the others, let it begin seat work 
specified for that group at the commencement of the lesson. 

2. Drill to fix consonants and to teach blend. 

Double blend : 

sky fee 

fly she 

by tree 

rye knee 

ply flea 

When a certain degree of rapidity is gained with the double 
blend, take the triple blend: 

same fine 

lame line 

tame nine 

came shine 

shame mine 
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chain thine 

rain pine 

main 
lane 

3. Drill to fix long vowels. 

When the double blend of the long vowel has been taught by the 
use of Drill 2, fix the double blend of the long vowels by the follow- 
ing drills : 



play 


stay 


may 


day 


fly 


sty 


my 


die 


flea 


stow 


me 


doe 


flow 




mow 


due 



When a degree. of rapidity has been gained in the use of the 
above drill, use the triple blend with the same vowels : 

lane fail dale mail 

line feel deal meal 

lean file dole mole 

loan foal mule 

It is better not to use the same order of vowels twice in suc- 
cession. It leads to rote work. 

4. Drill to fix short vowels. 

The short vowels will have been taught by the use of Drill 2, 
triple blend. Fix them by the use of the following drill : . 

fin bag shin flit 

fan big shun flag 

fen beg 

fun bog flog 

5. Drill on miscellaneous words. 

When the short vowels have been learned, a drill on miscellaneous 
words is a pleasant way of reviewing what the children know. It 
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uses the same knowledge in ever varying form, and is the principal 
means of increasing phonetic rapidity. 

The idea is not to teach a certain number of words, but to give 
the children facility in dealing with new material. 

At first take words of two syllables, to which can be added one 
or more of the following suffixes : er, ing, ist, ness, est, less, ish, ly, 
y. Words of three syllables may be taken at the end of the first 
six months. 

The words used in these drills must contain phonetic elements 
with which the children are familiar. As each point in the pho- 
netic work is taken up, the words representing that point should 
appear in the miscellaneous drill. The phonetic work for lA — 
first six months, IB — second six months, and 2A — third six 
months, is to be found at the end of this book. 

On the continued use of this kind of drill rests in great part the 
power to attack new material. 



CHAPTER III 

WRITTEN LANGUAGE 
PART I : WORDS 

A, Gbade 1A — First Six Months. 

I. Visualizing and Writing Words. 

(a) The word written and pronounced by the teacher. 
(6) The word written from memory by the children. 

II. Writing Words built from Basal Phonograms. . 

B, Grade IB — Second Six Months. 

I. Writing Words built from Basal Phonograms {continxied). 
II. Writing Sets of Phonetic Words from Dictation. 

(a) Sets with triple blend, varying the initial consonant. 
(&) Sets with triple blend, varying the vowel. 

C, Grade 2A — Third Six Months. 

I. Visualizing and Writing Unphonetic Words. 

II. Writing Words built from Basal Phonograms {continued), 

III. Writing Sets of Phonetic Words from Dictation (continued). 

lY. Formal Spelling Begun. 

-D. Grade 2B — Fourth Six Months. 

I. Writing Unphonetic Words {continued). 

II. Writing in Groups Words built from Phonograms. 

III. Writing Sets of Phonetic Words from Dictation {continued), 

23 
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ly. Formal Spelling. 

(a) Suffixes and prefixes. 

(b) Doubling the final consonant. 

(c) F changing to i. 



PART I: WORDS 

Gbade 1A — First Six Months 

I. Visualizing and Writing Words. 

The recognition of script forms and the writing of a word consti- 
tute the first step in the mastering of written language. The object 
of this work is to train the eye, and to teach the mechanical side of 
writing. The words to be visualized are those that have become 
a part of the child's oral vocabulary through the story telling. 

A good material for the children to use in these first writing exer- 
cises is unruled manila 12 x 15, folded the long way into something 
less than inch spaces. After the first three weeks lines may be used 
as a guide to the proper height of the letters. Before this they tend 
to confuse the child. 

(a) The word presented, — : The teacher writes on the blackboard 
the word it. She then pronounces the word, and having given the 
children an opportunity to look at it, erases it, and again pronounces 
the word slowly. 

(b) Writing from memory, — She then allows the class to write. 
Not all the children will write the word correctly. The teacher again 
writes the word on the blackboard^ the children writing after she 
has erased the word. She repeats the process until the class is able 
to write it correctly. 

List for First Five Weeks 

First week — it Fourth week — eat 

Second week — no, on Fifth week — will 

Third week — me, so 
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II. Writing Words built from Basal Phonograms. 

The object of this work is not only to teach the children to write 
from dictation words which have been previously visualized, but to 
teach them to recognize by ear single and double consonants and 
phonograms in dictation. This greatly strengthens the work in 
phonetics. 

Up to this point the child has been taught to say and to write 
what he sees; now he is to be taught to write what he hears. The 
recognition of consonants and vowels has been chiefly visual, and the 
expression of that recognition largely oral. In the writing of words 
from dictation, the recognition is auditory and the expression manual. 

The first step is the teaching of the single and the double conso- 
nants, as in the words hity Jit; fly, cry; etc. This work is taken up 
at the same time the blend is taught. 

To teach the consonant 6, write the word bit on the blackboard 
and pronounce it slowly. The 'word it is taken from the vocab- 
ulary of the first story. Draw the attention of the class to the 
fact that the word consists of two parts, b and it. Erase the 
word and pronounce slowly. Let the children write. Finally, 
have the b and the it written from dictation alone. 

Change the initial consonant and develop the exercise gradually 
into the writing of words from^ pure dictation as each new consonant 
is learned. 

List for Sixth to Twentieth Week 

bit, lit, mit. 

pit, sit. 

bill, hill, mill, pill, till, will. 

ban, can, man, pan, ran, tan. 

by, shy, ply, cry, tiy. 

ball, call, hall, tall. 

cat, fat, hat, mat, pat, rat, sat, chat. 

beat, heat, meat, neat, peat, seat. 

be, me, she, we ; so, no, go ; the. 

cake, fake, lake, make, rake, sake, take. 



1. 


it 


2. 


wit 


3. 


m 


4. 


an 


6. 


my 


6. 


all 


7. 


at 


8. 


eat 


9. 


he 


10. 


bake 
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11. old fold, gold, hold, sold ; goat ; hen. 

12. sing king, ring, thing, bring, fling. 

13. ever never ; there ; fill, spill, chilL 

14. went lent; who. 

15. you; yes; they; upon. 

NoTB. — When the children have learned a certain consonant and can write 
it from dictation, it is not necessary to yisualize that consonant when using it in 
connection with a new phonogram. For instance, about the tenth week the 
word all is built upon. Thd children have been taught all the consonants to 
be used. In this case it is necessary to visualize only the phonogram. But 
if ing is the phonogram to be built upon, a word, as sing, must be visualized, 
and the children allowed to separate for themselves the phonogram and the 
initial consonant. 

In review, the teacher may fill out the foregoing groups of words 
as the consonants are reached. 

Grade IB — Second Six Months 

In the second six months the work in written language is con- 
tinued as in the preceding grade. 

I. Writing Words built from Basal Phonograms. 

Suggestive List 

in bin, din, fin, pin, sin, tin, win, shin. 

am ham, jam, ram, sam, yam, dram, sham. 

up cup, pup, sup. 

and band, hand, sand, bland, stand, grand. 

other mother, brother, smother, another. 

rigJU fight, light, might, night, sight, tight, flight, plight, bright, 
fright. 

ear dear, fear, hear, near, year, cleat, drear. 

each beach, peach, reach, teach, bleach, breach, preach. 

out pout, shout, about, snout, stout. 

found bound, hound, pound, sound. 

say day, hay, may, pay, ray, way, flay, play, stay, gray. 
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II. Writing Sets of Phonetic Words from Dictation. 

The object of this exercise is to secure manual expression for 
the auditory recognition of long and short vowels ; that is, to have 
children learn to write any phonetic word from dictation. 

The new work consists in the presentation of vowel values in 
writing sets of phonetic words from dictcUion : 

First, with triple blend, long and short vowels, and vai"ying the 
initial consonant; as limey time, dime; net, set, pet. 

Second, with triple blend, varying the vowels; as bag, big, beg, 
bog, bug; luck, lack, lock, lick; pane, pine; tone, tune. 

The first part of tliis presentation of vowel values for auditory 
recognition should begin with the first month of the second term. 

The second part, for the further fixing of the vowels, should 
begin with the second month of the second term, when children can 
write from dictation most of the single and double consonants. 

The first word in each set is visualized, the others are dictated. 

» 

Suggestive Lists under the First Head 

Long Vowels 

lime, dime, mime, rime, time. 

line, mine, nine, pine, wine, shine. 

lame, came, fame, name, same, shame. 

bake, lake, make, rake, shake, take, wake. 

note, dote, mote, rote. 

dew, few, hew, mew, new, pew. 

Shoi't ^ Vowels 

rat, bat, hat, mat, sat, flat, that. 

hen, Ben, men, ten, then. 

dip, lip, nip, sip, slip, drip, grip, flip, ship. 

dot, hot, not, shot, slot, plot, clot, trot. 

cut, but, hut, nut, rut, shut. 

net, bet, get, jet, let, met, pet, set, wet. 

Note. — It is not necessary to give details of work for the entire term. 
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Suggestive Lists under the Second Head 

Long Vowels 

lame lime 

tame time 

tale tile 

mate mote mite 

pate Pete 

rate rote 

made mode 

pane pine 

vane vine 

wane wine 

bate bite 

bane bone 

lane line lone 

date dote 



mute 



hat 

jib 
send 

let 

pet 

wen 

Ben 

dig 



Short Vowels 

bit hot 

jab job 

sand 

lit lot 

pat pit 

win 

ban bin 

dog 



hnt 



pot 

bun 
dug 



Rule. — Silent e follows the long sound of the vowel in words of 

one syllable. 

Blackboard Drill 

(to be followed by oral and written spelling) 



pet Pete 
bat bate 



rot rote 
hop hope 
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fat 


fate 


hat 


ha,te 


mat 


mate 


pat 


pate 


rat 


rate 


fad 


fade 


mad 


made 


nap 


nape 


rap 


rape 


tap 


tape 


can 


cane 


man 


mane 


pan 


pane 


dot 


dote 


not 


note 



NOTB. 

work. 



This list should be made as full 
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• lop 


lope 


mop 


mope 


bit 


bite 


kit 


kite 


hid 


hide 


rid 


ride 


din 


dine 


pin 


pine 


glad 


glade 


shad 


shade 


whit 


white 


shin 


shine 


spin 


spine 


trip 


tripe 


strip 


stripe 


1 

as possible, to guard against rote 



Note. — Formal spelling is begun in this grade. 

I. Visualizing and Writing Unphonetic Words. 

All unphonetic words are taught under this head. The following 
list is suggested, because in it will be found most of the little words 
needed in dictation and composition : 

again bread some 

any her sure 

are here they 

been his them 

both know then 

come laugh when 

coi^ld live there 

should many where 

would six two 

do seven very 
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does 


eight 


every 


eye 


of 


were 


four 


off 


what 


five 


once 


who 


give 


only 


whom 


gone 


one 


whose 


have 


put 


you 


head 


says 


yours 


read 


shall 





II. Writing Words built from Basal Phonograms. 

Group-words, as voicey choice, are taught under this head. 
Do not teach any word that the children would not be likely 
to use. 

III. Writing Sets of Phonetic Words from Dictation. 

Partial Flan of Work 
(with drills on long and short vowels) 

The children are able to write from dictation all simple words of 
the triple blend, as cut and beg. 

The work of this grade will include those words beginning or end- 
ing with double consonants. 

brag brig 

clap clip 

crab crib 

dram drum 

drip drop 

flat flit 

flip flap flop 

gram grim ^ 

lash lush 

mask musk 

shad shed 
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slam slim slum 

slat slit slot 

snip snap 

step stop 

trap trip 

IV. Formal Spelling Begun. 

List of Terminations — iy, i«gf, less, er, ed, est, ish, ness, y. 

Dictate a word that admits of the addition of a termination with- 
out a change in the vowel value of the primitive word, as " clear." 
Then dictate clearing, clearer, clearest If a mistake is made, correct 
by means of visualization. 

' Grade ^B — Fourth Six Months 

The work continues along the lines laid down in the third six 
months. 

I. Writing Unphonetic Words. 

This list the teacher will supply. It is suggested that it be made 
up from the familiar words contained in the phonetic vocabulary 
of the second six months. 

II. Writing in Groups Words built from Phonograms. 
Group words are taught wherever necessary. 

III.. Writing Sets of Phonetic Words from Dictation. 

These drills will contain those words that begin and end with 
double and triple consonants. Then syllabic terminations may be 
used. Drills on long and short vowels are continued. 



brush 


brash 


crush 


crash 


clamp 


clump 


crept 




flesh 


flash 


fresh 





flush 
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graft 




scamp 


skimp 


scrap 


scrip 


scrape 




scratch 




scrub 


scribe 


shift 


shaft 


shrive 


shrove 


slump 


• - 


slush 


slash 


string 


strung 


thump 




tramp 


trump 


trash 




thresh 


thrash 


thrust 





script 



strohg 



thrush 



This list should be made as full as possible. 

IV. Formal Spelling. 

Suffixes — fitly menty ance. 

Prefixes — suhy dby ap, in, ex, en, ac, un, oh, con, com. 







Spelling Lesson 




(showing 


the use of suffixes and prefixes) 


The word joy is 


visualized ; all others are 


dictated. 


joy 




joyfully 


annoying 


enjoy 




boy 


annoyed 


enjoyed 




boyish 


royal 


enjoying 




boyishly 


royalty 


enjoyment 




annoy 


royally 


joyful 




annoyance 


royalist 



Note. — Careful pronunciation is necessary in this exercise. 
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Doubling the Final 


Consonant 




cap 


capped 




capping 


rot 


rotted 




rotting 


flat 


flatten 




flattest 


sham 


shamming 




shammed 


big 


bigger 




biggest 


hot 


hotter 




hottest 



Follow the blackboard drill with oral and written spelling. 

Y Changing to I 
Y changes to t when es, er, est, ed is added to the word. 



cry 


cries 


crier 


crazy 


crazier 


craziest 


holy 


holier 


holiest 


funny 


funnier 


funniest 


happy 


happier 


happiest 


modify 


modifier 


modified 



Follow the blackboard drill with oral and written spelling. 
These lists can easily be amplified according to need. 



CHAPTER IV 

WRITTEN LANGUAGE^ (Continued) 
PART II: SENTENCES 

I. Writing Visualized Sentences. 

(a) Grades 1 A and IB — First and Second Six Months. 

(b) Grade 2 A— Third Six Months. 

(c) Grade 2B — Fourth Six Months. 

II. Writing Dictated Sentences. 

(a) New work in punctuation. 

Ill Written Reproduction of Simple Stories. 
IV. Formal Composition. 



I. Writing Visualized Sentences. 

The writing of visualized sentences should begin in the fifth 
?iionth of the first term. The material for the work is to be taken 
from the reading matter. 

As to punctuation, lay main stress on the capital at the. beginning 
of a sentence and the period at the end. 

Grades lA and IB 

1. Once there was a Eat. He was a fat black Eat. He lived in 
the King's house. 

2. One day Black Eat met the King in the kitchen. 

3. "Please, King, give me something to eat," said Black Eat, 

4. "No, I will not," said the King. " You steal." 

34 
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. 5. But Black Rat would not go away. So the King called Big 
Cat. 

6. "There is a Rat in the kitchen, Big Cat. Go and eat him 
up," said the King. 

7. But Black Rat ran away. He was afraid of Big Cat. 

8. Once there was a little Mouse. She lived with her mother in 
a big house. One day the mice were in the cellar. 

9. Little Mouse said, " I see some cheese." " It is a trap," said 
the mother. The cheese smelt good. 

10. The little Mouse took a bit. Snap went the trap. The little 
Mouse was held fast in it. 

11. "My little Mouse is in a trap," said the mother. Big Cat 
said, " I shall eat her up." And she did. 

12. " The sun is shining," said Little Lark. 

13. " I will fly away to the King, and sing him a song." 

14. On the way he met Brown Fox. "Where are you going, 
Little Lark?" asked Brown Fox. 

15. " I am going to the King, to sing him a song," said the little 
Lark. Brown Fox said, " I will go with you. Little Lark." 

16. Little Lark said, " No, you would only eat me up."' So Little . 
Lark flew away till he came to the King's house. 

17. Once a Hen found a bag of flour. She could not carry it 
home. So she asked the Duck to help her. The Duck said, " No." 

18. So the Hen went to the Turkey. " Please help me to carry 
home the bag," said the Hen. " No, I will not," said the Turkey. 
So the Hen carried it home herself. 

19. The Hen could not bake the bread herself. She asked the 
Duck to help her. The Duck said, " No." 

Then the Hen went to the Turkey "Please help me to bake my 
bread," said the Hen. 

20. The Turkey said, "No, I will not." So the Hen asked the 
Goose to help her. But the Goose said, " No." 

Then the Hen baked the bread herself. When the Duck, the 
Turkey, and the Goose saw the bread, they said, "Give us some." 
"No," said the Hen, "I shall eat it myself." 
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Grade 2 A— Third Six Months 

1. Once upon a time there were three Bears. 

2. One was a Big Bear. One was a Middling Bear. One was 
a Little Bear. 

3. These Bears lived in a little house in the woods. In the 
Bears* kitchen there were three bowls. 

4. In the Bears' parlor there were three chairs. In the bedroom 
there were three beds. 

5. One day the Bears went out for a walk. While the Bears 
were gone, a little old woman came along. She knocked at the 
door. 

6. Nobody said, "Come in," so she knocked again. 

.7. Nobody said, " Come in.'' The little old woman opened the 
door and went in. 

8. And this is what she did. First she ate the soup in the Little 
Bear's bowl. 

9. Then she went into the parlor. She sat down in the Little 
Bear's chair, and broke it to pieces. 

10. Then she went into the bedroom. She lay down on the Little 
Bear's bed, and fell fast asleep. 

11. By and by the Bears came home. They went into the 
kitchen. " My soup is all gone," said Little Bear. 

12. They went into the parlor. "My chair is all broken," said 
Little Bear. 

13. "Somebody is in the house," said Big Bear. "We will go 
and see." 

14. They went into the bedroom. " Here she is in my bed," said 
Little Bear. 

15. " Let's hang her," said Big Bear. " Let's drown her," said 
Middling Bear. 

16. "Let's throw her out of the window," said Little Bear. 
" Gr ! Gr ! Gr ! " said all the Bears. 

17. This woke up the little old woman, and she jumped out of 
the window, and never went back to the woods again. 
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Grade 2B — Fourth Six Months 

1. A man once had a Cat who was very bad. So one day he put 
the Cat into a bag. He carried the b?ig into the forest and left it 
there. 

2. " Here I am in this forest," said the Cat. " I will build my- 
self a little house." So the Cat built a little house and lived there 
very happily. 

3. One day when he was out walking he met a Fox. The Eox 
had never seen a Cat. " Who are you ? " said the Fox. 

4. " I am the lord of this forest," said the Cat. The Fox bowed 
low. 

5. " You are very beautiful," said the Fox. " Let me be your 
servant." " Very well," said the Cat. " I will stay at home. You 
go and bring me a good dinner." 

6. Away went the Fox. On the way he met a Wolf and a Bear. 
** How do you do," said the Wolf. " I have not seen you for a long 
time." 

7. "I have been working," said the Fox. "Who is your 
master ? " asked the Wolf. " My master is the lord of this forest," 
said the Fox. 

8. " Tell your master I will come to see him," said the Wolf. 
" I will come too," said the Bear. 

9. " Very well," said the Fox. " But when you come, be sure to 
bring a sheep or a goat. If you do not, my master will eat you up." 

10. The Wolf promised to bring a sheep. The Bear promised to 
bring a goat. The Fox ran home to his master. 

11. That night the Wolf caught a goat. The Bear caught a 
sheep. They carried them to the Cat's house. 

12. They knocked at the door. The Cat came to the door. " Is 
this my dinner ? " said the Cat. " This is not enough." 

13. " I am the lord of this forest. Bring me dinner every day, 
or I will eat you up." 

14. The Wolf and the Bear promised, and ran away as fast as 
they could. They were very much afraid. 
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16. That night the Bear and the Wolf told the story to all the 
other animals of the forest. 

16. They were all very much afraid. But the Cat and the Fox 
were happy. They had plenty to eat. 

II. Writing of Dictated Sentences. 

The writing of dictated sentences is to begin in the third month 
of the second term. 

The material is to be taken from the reading matter. 

Writing visualized sentences has given practice in the use of a 
capital at the beginning and a period at the end of a sentence. 

(a) For new work in punctuation take up : 

1. Capital for proper names. 

2. Quotation marks. 

3. Capital for, the first word of a quotation. 

4. Comma, 

To teach the use of quotation marks, the following method may 

prove suggestive. 

FIRST STEP 

The teacher writes on the blackboard the sentence, TTie sun is 
shiningf said Little Lark, She then asks questions to determine 
the placing of the quotation marks : 

What did Little Lark say ? 

What is the first word he said ? 

What is the last word he said ? 

The teacher places the quotation marks thus : *^ The sun is shin- 
ing,*' said Little Lark. 

Now she proceeds to the placing of the comma. What part of 
the sentence was not said by Little Lark ? The teacher underlines 
said Little Lark, Then she asks several children to state what 
Little Lark did say. The teacher then states that the part spoken 
is always separated from the rest by a comma. 

The exercise may be varied by reversing the order of the clauses ; 
as, Little Lark said, " The sun is shining.'' 
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SECOND STEP 

The teacher gives the clauses one at a time, for instance, The 
man said, — It is a fine day, — and the children are required to answer 
these questions : 

What did the man say ? 

What is the first word he said ? 

What is the last word he said ? 

Where will you place the quotation marks? 

Where will you place the comma? 

This drill is absolutely necessa)'y in the case of the third group, and 
it is well to make sure of the first and second groups also. 

THIRD STEP 

When the children can go through the above drill fairly well, 
begin to dictate sentences. All mistakes in each sentence should 
be corrected before further dictation. 

III. Written Reproduction of Simple Stories. 

At the end of the first term the children should begin to repro- 
duce simple stories as seat work. This should be entirely free, but 
should be criticised by the teacher in punctuation and capitalization. 

lY. Formal Composition. 

Formal composition should begin in the third month of the third 
term. Success in composition depends largely upon the teacher's 
method in the oral development of the thought to be expressed 
in writing. 

Naturally, variety of expression will arise, and should be en- 
couraged, but the main thing is to have the child see a topical 
analysis grow on the blackboard as the oral work of the class pro- 
gresses. The necessary vocabulary should be developed on the 
blackboard at the same time. 



CHAPTER V 
SEAT WORK 

I. Grade lA — First Six Months. 

(a) Addition and subtraction of numbers below 10. 

(b) Exercises in counting. 

II. Grade iB — Second Six Months, 
(a) Notation. 

III. Grade a A— Third Six Months. 
(a) Measurements. 



If the class is taught in groups, as is recommended, the teacher 
will have to provide for profitable seat work. 

For the first month or two the various forms of hand work, 
such as weaving, sewing, raffia and bead work, will predominate. 
Gradually, however, the silent reading of the supplementary stories, 
the exercises in writing, and the study of number will take the 
place of much of the manual training. 

At the end of two months it will be found that only the hand 
work regularly prescribed in the course of study will be necessary. 
The written reproduction of simple stories may begin at the end of 
the first term. 

Particular attention is called to the fact that if the number work 
is carefully arranged for silent study, the pupils will make surer 
and more rapid progress than if all the time spent in number had 
been used in oral recitation. 
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Arrangement 

Before the teacher can begin work, a child must have a concep- 
tion of number. No one can give a child his notion of number; 
he must get it for himself. 

However, he may be helped to acquire it, and to that end the seat 
work in number must be carefully arranged. For a while he must 
work with objects. Blocks are better than anything else, because 
they are easily seen, easily handled, and not easily lost. Moreover, 
if the child has had kindergarten training, he will be familiar with 
blocks. 

I. Grade lA — First Six Months. 

Addition and Subtraction of Numbers below 10 

1. To teach Arabic symbols : 

1 
. . 2 
• • • 3, etc. 

2. To teach combinations : 

.1 .1 

. 1 . . 2 

• • ^ • • • o, etc* 

3. All combinations to ten : 

• • ^ 9 • • o ••••4 

• • Z • • ^ • • £i 



• • • • 



6, eta 



4. Subtraction presented in the following way : 

2 3 3 
1 -1 -2 

3 2 1 
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In this way, work through the following combinations : 

33456 745 6 

23333J44_4 
5 6 7 8 9 10. 8 9 10 

The foregoing exercises will take the entire six months, but the 
child needs to round out his conception of number by having the 
same facts presented in other forms. 

Exercises in counting, — Exercises in counting should be given 
every day. 

1. Counting by ones to 10 : 

123456789 10 

2. Counting by twos to 10 (even) : 

2 4 6 8 10 

• • •• •• •• •• 

3. Counting by twos to 11 (odd) : 

1 3 5 7 9 11 

• •• •• •• •• •• 

4. Counting by tens to 100 : 

Use the abacus if desirable. 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

etc. 

II. Grade iB — Second Six Months. 

Notation, — Notation may be taught in the following way: 
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By the middle of the second term the first and second sections 
will be able to read well. Then the teacher takes several large 
sheets of oak tag, and writes on each as many numbers as it will 
hold, thus: 

six 

eight 

fourteen 

forty-six 

twenty-three 

On another sheet is written the hundreds, one hundred on one 
sheet, two hundred on another, etc. 

The hundreds sheet is hung on the wall, and the other sheet 
beside it, in this way : 



one hundred 



forty-eight 



SIX 



eighty-five 

thirteen 

two 



When the child has finished his work, his paper will read : 

148 
106 
185 
113 
102 

Or the teacher may place on the blackboard, 

45 

137 

106 

8 

59 

and direct the children to write the numbers in words. 
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No problems should be attempted until the beginning of the third 
term, when the child will be able to read them from the blackboard. 

The multiplication tables may be learned entirely through the seat 
work. A weekly test will show when the children are ready for the 
next step. Division is taught in connection with multiplication. The 
following formula has been found useful for the seat work :, 

6 X 2 = 10 

2x5 = 
10 ^ 2 = 
10^6 = 

in. Grade 2 A — Third Six Months. 

Measurements, — In the third term the children may work with 
rulers, measuring their desks, the seats, the width of the boards 
that compose the flooring, their books, pencils, paper, etc. 

The wise teacher in any grade will quickly discover whether the 
seat work is really profitable, and will govern herself accordingly. 
The vital point in this whole matter is to make the children feel 
that the seat work is a serious and important part of the school 
curriculum. This will be accomplished if they know that the 
teacher will look over the results of the seat work carefully. 



CHAPTER VI 

PHONETIC DRILL 

Grade 1 A 

I. Fifth to Ninth Week Inclusive. 

(a) Basal phonograms. 

ake taken from maJce 

ill taken from mil 
eat taken from eat 

all taken from tall 

(6) Initial consonants taken with basal phonograms. 

m, bf c, t, r, Z, w, s, p, d, /, g, h, w, sh, st, ch, dr, fr, gr, tr, pi, wh. 

Note. — The initial consonants are hest taught hy taking them from sight 
words which are already known to the children, and using them with hasal 
phonograms. 

aJce make, bake, cake, take, rake, lake, wake, sake, fake, 
shake, stake, drake. 
iU mill, bill, till, rill, sill, pill, dill, fill, gill, hill, still, chill, 

drill, frill, grill, trill. 
eat meat, beat, neat, seat, peat, feat, heat, cheat, treat, pleat, 

wheat. 
all mall, ball, call, wall, pall, fall, gall, hall, stalL 

(c) Long sounds of vowels in double blend. 

6 taken from no 
e taken from me 
y taken from my 
a taken from stay 
I taken from /. 

46 
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Note. — The terms " double blend " and '* triple blend " are used for conven- 
ience in connection with the drills to fix consonant and vowel values. They have 
no reference to building on basal phonograms. A basal phonogram may contain 
a vowel value which is subsequently taken as such. Thus ake is used as a basal 
phonogram before a is taught in double and triple blend. 

The list for drill in double blend should be as full as possible. 

o mow, bow, tow, toe, roe, low, woe, so, dough, foe, go, hoe, 

show, fro, grow, whoa. 
e me, be, bee, pea, lee, we, see, sea, fee, he, she, free, tree. 
y by, rye, dye, shy, sky, dry, fry, try, ply, why. 
a may, bay, ray, lay, way, nay, say, pay, day, gay, hay, 

shay, stay, dray, fray, gray, tray, play. 
/ tie, lie, high, sigh, pie, die, fie. 

II. Tenth Week. 

Drill on long vowels, double blend. 

III. Eleventh and Twelfth Weeks. 
(a) Basal phonograms. 

at taken from rat 

it taken from it 
ound taken from found 
ow taken from brown 

ar taken from are 
each taken from each 

at mat, bat, eat, pat, rat, sat, tat, fat, hat, chat, drat, plat. 
it mitt, bit, lit, wit, sit, pit, fit, hit, grit, whit. 
ound mound, bound, round, wound, sound, pound, found, 
hound, ground. 
ow mow, bow, cow, row, wow, now, sow, how, plow, town, 

gown, owl, howl, growl, fowl, down, cowl. 
ar mar, bar, car, tar, par, far, star, char. 
each beach, peach, reach, leach, teach. 
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(b) Initial consonants. 

In addition to those already taken, the teacher will introduce new 
sounds as follows : 

V, SCy thy Sl, fl, tWy bVj pVf M, 

k, th (soft), gl, cTy dy sn, sp, sw. 

ake slake, flake, brake, Blake, crake, snake, spake. 

ill kill, thill, twill, spill, swill. 

eat bleat, cleat. 

at vat, scat, that, slat, flat, brat, spat, match, catch. 

it kit, slit, flit, twit, spit. 

ovu^ vow, scow, brow, brown, prow. 

ar scar, spar. 

each breach, preach, bleach. 



(c) Drill on long vowels, triple blend. 



a 
same 
tame 
mate 
lane 
tale 
male 

mane 

sane 

pale 

wade 

whale 

Dane 

stale 

sale 



e 
seem 
teem 
meet 



reel 

seen 
peel 
weed 
wheel 



time 

mite 

line 

tile 

mile 

rile 

mine 

sign 

pile 

wide 

while 

dine 

stile 



feel 
heel 



file 







tome 

mote 

lone 

toll 

mole 

role 



pole 



dale 



stole 
sole 

hole 
dole 
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{d) Take up terminations ing, er. 

ing milling, being, willing, falling, folding, reaching, teach- 
ing, haying, laying, paying, saying, playing, braying, 
straying, going, sighing, trying, flying, drying, tilling, 
howling. 
er grayer, gayer, cheater, heater, miller, tiller, eater, 
teacher, howler, growler, fowler, sounder, catcher. 

IV. Thirteenth Week. 

Short sounds of vowels. 

d taken from bag 
e taken from Hen 
I taken from it 
6 taken from not 
u taken from bvt 
y taken from carry 

a mad, bad, cad, lad, sad, pad, had, fad, shad, brad, glad, 
tag, rag, lag, wag, nag, sag, fag, gag, hag, slag, stag, drag, 
flag, brag, crag, snag, swag, back, pack, lack, rack, nack, 
sack, tack, hack, stack, track, slack, black, crack, snack, 
raft, waft, daft, haft, shaft, draft, graft, craft, match, 
batch, catch, latch, patch, hatch, snatch. 

e met, let, pet, bet, set, wet, get, fret, whet, bell, cell, well, 

Nell, sell, deli, smell, shell, snell, spell, swell, left, beg, 

* leg, then, red, led, bed, shelf, mess, pen, den, hen, nest, 

best, pest, felt, belt, pelt, fret, bled, fled, shed, sled, peck, 

neck, bless, dress, press. 

I mit, pit, bill, bib, lick, rick, Nick, click, kick, prick, brick, 
thick, rim, mitt, bid, lid, did, which, dish, trim, brim, whim, 
skim, limp, clip, snip, ship, grim, strip, trip, fit, drift, 
thrift, grit. 

6 bog, log, sog, fog, hop, sop, rod, pod, sod, soft, lot, not, pot, 
hot, tot, dog, fox, hock, mock, sock, frog, grog, flock, clock, 
stock, block, clog, flog, shop, prod, frost, clot, shot, hog. 
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u cut, bun, rut, fun, cluck, cup, pluck, plum, rum, luck, 
lump, mud, mufp, numb, nut, stud, scum, skull, smut, 
snuff, spun, stuck, stun. 

y any, pretty, hungry, silly, pussy, freely, very. 

V. Fourteenth and Fifteenth Weeks. 

triple blend of long and short vowels. 



(a) Drill on 

(See III (c) 
a 
bag 
bad 
mad 
tag 
tap 
lack 
pack 
rack 
shack 
Pat 
pan 
fan 
Dan 



for long vowels.) 

e I 

beg big 

bed bid 

mid 



sack 

bat 

Nat 

sag 

sad 

fad 

nap 

rap 

crass 

slat 

raft 



rag 



peck 
reck 

pet 

pen 

fen 

den 

let 

bet 
net 



fed 

rep 
cress 

reft 
leg 



tip 
lick 
pick 
rick 

pit 

pin 

fin 

din 

lit 

sick 

bit 

nit 



nip 

rip 

criss 

slit 

rift 

rig 





bog 



tog 

top 

lock 

pock 

rock 

shock 

pot 



don 

lot 

sock 

bot 

not 

sog 

sod 



cross 
slot 

log 



u 
bug 
bud 
mud 
tug 

luck 
puck 
ruck 
shuck 

pun 
fun 
dun 

suck 

but 

nut 



suds 



crust 

ruff 
rug 
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a 


e 


I 





u 


hap 




hip 


hop 




sand 


send 








lap 




lip 


lop 




ram 




nm 




run 


lad 


led 


lid 






snap 




snip 


« 




map 


met 


mid 




mud 




check 


chick 


chock 


chuck 


sap 




sip 


sop 


sup 



(b) Terminations ed, lessy ness, est, fid, ish. 

ed seated, folded, rusted, scolded, sifted, heated, landed, 
lifted, molded, needed, cheated ; tilled, filled, chilled, 
called, walled, stalled, played, plowed, growled, 
preached, spilled, reeled, seemed, deemed, wheeled, 
drilled, grilled, thrilled, killed, trilled, stilled, brayed, 
played. 

less capless, hatless, lifeless, groundless, witless, tireless, 
rimless, treeless, wingless, wireless, starless, powerless. 
ness coldness, fatness, illness, kindness, lateness, likeness, 
lameness, witness, sickness, lightness, smallness, sour- 
ness, illness, tallness, tightness. 

est dryest, highest, soundest, brownest, gayest, neatest, 
grayest, softest, thickest, slowest, tallest, tightest. 

ful wakeful, hateful, playful, willful, shameful, skillful, 
handful, gleeful, powerful, sinful, hopeful. 

ish selfish, oldish, youngish, brownish, wolfish, roundish, 
owlish. 

VI. Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Weeks. 

(a) Basal phonograms. 

am taken from am 
ing taken from sing 
an taken from ran 
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or taken from for 

ail taken from tail 

ight taken from night 

other taken from brother 

end taken from end 

ear taken from hear 

ow taken from how 

up taken from up 

am ham, lamb, jam, sham, tram, ram, Sam, dram, gram, 
swam, slam, cram. 
. ing ring, sing, thing, wing, bring, cling, fling, sting, string, 
swing, sling. 
an fan, ban, can, Dan, man, pan, ran, tan, bran, plan, than, 

span, clan. 
or for, morn, horn, born, torn, worn, lord, pork, fork, 

storm, shorn, sworn, short, snort, sport. 
ail mail, bail, tail, rail, wail, nail, pail, sail, hail, frail, 

trail, grail, vail, flail, snail. 
ight fight, light, night, might, right, sight, tight, bright, 
blight, flight, fright, plight. 
other mother, brother, another, smother. 
end mend, bend, tend, rend, lend, wend, send, trend, vend, 

blend, fender. 
ear tear, rear, near, sear, dear, fear, gear, hear, shear, 

drear, blear, clear, spear. 
ow vow, scow, brow, brown, prow, bower, cower, tower, 

power, dower, shower, flower. 
up up, sup, pup. 

These lists may be extended by using the terminations already 
taught. 

(5) Long sound of u taken from used. 

cue, due, hue, sue, muse, amuse, abuse, fuse, music, 
tune, puny. 



62 
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Soft sound of c taken from 7iice. 

mice, rice, mace, face, lace, race, grace, brace, pace, 
cell, cellar, cent, center, cinder, city, fence, force, ice, 
ace, price, twice, trice, thrice, pence, pincers, prince, 
since, spice, truce, spruce, wince. 

(c) Initial consonants, kn, gn, wr, 

kn knee, kneel, knelt, knoll, knack, know, knit, knot, 
knife, knob, knave, knuckle, 
gnaw, gnat, gnu, gnash, gnarl. 

wrap, wrangle, wren, wrath, wrench, wreck, wretch, 
wriggle, awry. 

(d) Drill on vowels to illustrate effect of final e; as, fan, fane; 

pan, pane; din, dine; hop, hope. 



gn 
wr 



man 


mane 


Dan 


Da,ne 


can 


cane 


ban 


bane 


fat 


fate 


sit 


site 


cut 


cute 


nap 


nape 


cap 


cape 


tap 


tape 


scrap 


scrape 


sham 


sha,me 


sprit 


sprite 


strip 


stripe 


dim 


dime 


kin 


kine 


slim 


slime 


Sam 


same 


bit . 


bite 


kit 


kite 


mit 


mite 


whit 


white 


mull 


mule 


rat 


rate 


tin 


tine 


fin 


fine 


smit 


smite 


snip 


snipe 


not 


note 


cot 


cote 


till 


tile 


pill 


pile 


mill 


mile 


will 


wile 


win 


wine 


fill 


file 



Note. — 7%e time allowance is merely suggestive. The first group of pupils 
will take less time, the third group of pupils may take more. The teacher can 
arrange her own drill lists. 
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Grade IB 
I. First to Third Week Inclusive. 

Vowel values. 

ea as in meat 

ai as in ivait 

oa as in coat 

ew as in Jlew 

0^ as in boy 

0% as in voice 

ea as in Tmat 

beat, bleat, cheat, heat, neat, peat, seat, treat, wheat; deal^ 
heal, meal, peaJ, seal, veal, weal; beam, dream, seam, team, 
steam, steamer, stream ; cheap, reap ; ear, dear, fear, hear, 
near, sear, shear, drear. 

ai as in wait 

bail, fail, flail, frail, hail, mail, nail, pail, rail, sail, snail, tail, 
trail, wail ; bait ; aid, laid, maid, paid, raid ; aim ; brain, drain, 
fain, gain, grain, main, pain, train, strain ; faint, paint, taint, 
saint. 

oa as in coat, 

boat, bloat, float, goat, groat, moat, throat ; goad, load, toad ; 
coal, goal ; foam, loam ; moan, loan, groan ; boast, roast, toast. 

ew as in flew 
dew, ewe, few, mew, new, pew, pewter, hew, hewn, knew. 

oy as in hoy 

ahoy, alloy, annoy, coy, destroy, joy, joyful, enjoy, joyfully, 
oyster, Roy, toy. 

oi as in toil 

boil, broil, coil, doily, moil, oily, soil, spoil ; tinfoil, toil, toilet, 
toilsome, uncoil; boisterous, hoist, moist, moisten, noise, 
noisy ; choice, rejoice ; void, avoided ; point, pointer. 
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II. Fourth and Fifth Weeks. 

(a) Consonantal values. 

g (soft sound), j, and a as in is, 
g (soft) 

age, angel, arrange, danger; dodge; fringe, ginger; ledger; 
magic; oblige; orange; pigeon; gentle. 

jail, jacket, Jane, jelly, jest, job, joke, John, joint, jostle, jug, 
juggler, jump, just, jewel. 

9 as in is 

cheese, clothes, drowsy, music, please, raise, rise, rose, sup- 
pose, these, those, weasel, wise. 

(b) Phonograms age, edge, idge, adge, udge, 

age cage, gage, page, rage, sage, stage, voyage, baggage, 

cabbage, carriage, cottage, garbage, message, package, 
postage, savage, wreckage. 

edge hedge, ledge, fledge, pledge, sledge. 

adge badge, Madge. 

udge budge, fudge, grudge, judge, mudge, smudge, trudge. 

(c) Drill to illustrate effect of final e on sound of gr; as, rag, rage; 

wag, wage; lung, lunge. 



sag 




sage 


gag 




gage 


stag 




stage 


ting 




tinge 


sing 




singe 


swag 




swage 


III. Sixth and Seventh Weeks. 




Phonograms for vowel values. 






ar as in 


mortar 




er as in serve 




or as in 


word 
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ir as in bird 

ear as in learn 

t^r as in turn 
ar as in mortar 

cellar, poplar, scholar, altar, liar, scapular, perpendicular, 
pedlar, pillar, collar, molar, polar, friar, solar, lunar, sugar, 
ocular, tartar, tabular, circular, particular, caterpillar, Oscar. 

er as in serve 

deserve, perfect, swerve, kernel, merge, fern, mercy, mer- 
chant, mercer, servant. 

or as in word 

anchor, doctor, parlor, sailor, tailor, worth, worm, worst, 
world, work, worry, worship, worthy, color, comfort. 

tV as in bird 

birth, circle, circus, dirt, dirty, first, sir, stir, skirt, third, 
thirsty, mirth, girt, girth. 

ear as in leaiifi 

early, earn, earth, heard, hearse, pearl, search, dearth, earnest, 
yearn. 

ur as in turn 

burn, churn, church, curly, hurt, purr, purse, purple, turtle, 
nurse, curse, burst, murmur. 

lY. Eighth and Ninth Weeks. 

Phonograms for vowel values. 

al as in salt 

au as in caught 

ou as in bought 

alk as in ivalk 

war as in ward 

aw as in saw 
al as in salt 

almost, already, always, false, falter, halt, halter, malt, scald, 
alder, alderman, almighty, also, altar, altogether. 
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au as in caught 

daughter, naught, taught, auger, autumn, saucer, sausage, 
fault, because, maul, haughty, pause, pauper, taut, August, 
auk, daub, faucet. 

ou as in bought 

ought, brought, fought, thought, sought, wrought, trough, 
cough. 

alk as in walk 
balk, calk, stalk, talk, chalk. 

war as in ward 

war, warlike, reward, warn, warm, warning, warmly, warmth, 
warp, wart. 

aw as in saw 

awning, bawl, claw, crawl, dawdle, draw, drawl, gnaw, haw, 
jaw, law, lawyer, paw, raw, shawl, straw, strawberry, thaw. 

Y. Tenth and Eleventh Weeks. 

Vowel values. 

00 as in hoot 

00 as in book 

i£ as in truth 

u as in pall 
00 as in boot 

balloon, broom, choose, coo, cool, food, fool, foolish, goose, 
moon, pool, poodle, poor, roof, room, root, school, soon, spool, 
stool. 

00 as in book 

brook, cook, cooky, crooked, foot, hood, hook, hoop, look, 
shook, stood, took, wood, woolen. 

u as in truth 

Bruin, bruise, brunette, brute, crude, cruel, gruel, prunes, 
ruby, rude, rule, Ruth, true, truant. 
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u as in pull 

bull, bullet, bulldog, bushel, butcher, cuckoo, cushion, full, 
fearful, helpful, painful, plateful, rightful, shameful, skillful, 
spiteful, wakeful, push, puss, pullet, pulley. 

Make contrasting lists ; as, booty book. 



brood 


brook 


coot 


cook 


food 


foot 


loot 


look 


roof 


rook 


root 


rook 


shoot 


shook 


stool 


stood 


toot 


took 



VI, Twelfth and Thirteenth Weeks. 

phonograms for vowel values. 

ear as in bear 

are as in pare 

air as in chair 

ove as in love 
ear as in bear 

bear, bugbear, bearer, pear, swear, tear, wear. 

are as in pare 

barefoot, care, carefully, careless, dare, declare, fare, hare- 
bell, hardware, nightmare, parent, rare, scarce, share, snare, 
spare, stare, ware, glare, beware, scarcely, prepare, flare. 

air as in chair 

pair, fair, fairy, hairy, hair-brush, repair, stair, unfair. 

ove as in love 

cover, covet, discover, dove, glove, lovely, recover, shove, 
shovel, uncover. 
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Drill on list to show effect of final e on sound of a in ar; as, 
far J fare, 

tar tare 

bar bare 

car care 

mar, mare; par, pare; star, stare; spar, spare; char, chare; 
scar, scare. 

YII. Fourteenth and Fifteenth Weeks. 
Vowel values. 

a as in oA 
a as in ask 
a as in wa^h 

a as in ah 

ark, barber, bark, barn, calf, car, card, dark, darn, far, farther, 
garden, half, hard, hark, harness, hurra, lard, large, party, rhu- 
barb, scar, scarlet, sharp, smart, mamma, marble, march, mar- 
ket, papa, part, star, starch, starve, tardy. 

a as in ask 

after, basket, blast, branch, brass, cast, caster, chaff, chance, 
class, dance, draft, fasten, flask, France, gasp, glance, grasp, 
grass, lass, last, mask, mast, master, pant, past, pass, plaster, 
raft, rasp, slant, staff, task,^ vast. 

a as in wash 

scallop, swab, swallow, swamp, swampy, swan, swap, wad, 
waddle, waffle, wallet, wallow, wampum, wand, wander, 
washer, washboard, wasp, watch, watchful, watchman, yacht. 

VIII. Sirteenth Week. 

Vowel values. 

au as in aunt 

ou as in found 

ew as in screw 
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au as in aunt 

daunt, dauntless, gaunt, gauntlet, haunt, haunting, launch, 
laundry, maunder, saunter, saunterer, taunt, vaunt, laugh. 

ou as in found 

about, bound, cloud, doubt, gout, ground, grout, hound, 
mound, mouse, noun, scout, shout, slouch, south, sprout, stout, 
trout. 

ew as in screw 

brew, brewage, brewery, chew, drew, grew, Jew, jewel, strew, 
threw. 

Note. — The teacher should drill on suifixes ed, ing, er, est, en, al, ly, y, where- 
ever words in h^r lists admit of these suffixes without changing the spelling of 
the primitive word. For example, take look — looking, but not serve — serving. 

The time allowance is merely suggestive. 

Grade 2 A 

I. First and Second Weeks. 

(a) Consonantal values. 

gh as in rough 
ph as in Philip 
qu as in queer 
squ as in squash 
2; as in blaze 
qu as in conquer 

gh as in rough 

cough, draught, laugh, laughter, tough, trough, sough, slough, 
enough. 

ph as in Philip 

camphor, hyphen, pamphlet, phlegm, phlox, sphere, sphinx, 
pheasant, phonetic, cipher, dolphin, nephew, orphan, physic, 
sulphur, Philadelphia. 
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qu as in queer 

equal, require, inquire, banquet, acquaint, acquire, quack, 
quart, quake, quilt, quince, quire, quite, quiet, quoits, quick, 
quail, quit, quiver, acquit, request, liquid, queen. 

squ as in squash 

squeal, squeeze, squirrel, squaw, squirm, squeak, squire, 
squint, squab, squad, squall, squirt, squat, squatter, squeam- 
ish, square, squadron, squalid, squalor. 

2; as in blaze 

bronze, capsize, dazzle, doze, Eliza, frizzle, frozen, fuzzy, gaze, 
graze, hazy, lozenge, muzzle, sneeze, tweezers, zebra, zigzag, 
brazen, buzz, crazy, dizzy, drizzle, fizz, freeze, froze, fuzz, 
'grizzly, lizard, maize, ooze, snooze, wheeze, zero. 

qu as in conquer 

coquette, liquor, oblique, opaque, pique, perique, croquet, cro- 
quette, antique, unique, queue, placque, physique, casque. 

(6) Terminal phonograms. 
ure as in pure 

procedure, measure, failure, pasture, figure, torture, creature, 
treasure, picture, endure, stature, feature 

(c) Drill to show effect of final e on vowel value; as, cwr, cure. 



rat 


rate 


tot 


tote 


par 


pare 


sit 


site 


bit 


bite 


cut 


cute 


mar 


mare 


not 


note 


kit 


kite 


us 


use 


mat 


mate 


fat 


fate 


6ot 


cote 


cub 


cube 


met 


mete 


hat 


hate 


rot 


rote 


tub 


tube 


lad 


lade 


mad 


made 


man 


mane 


pur 


pure 
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II. Third and Fourth Weeks. 

(a) Consonantal values. 

X as in box 
ex as in eoccite 
ex as in exact 
a; as in box 

ox, mix, oxen, fix, vixen, axle, ax, betwixt, coax, tax, vex, 
wax, fox, hoax, lax. 

ex as in excite 

apex, index, except, exchange, next, explain, excess, excuse, 
expand, expect, extend, explore, export, exercise, extra, exude. 

eo; as in eocact 

exhaust, exert, exist, exalt, example, examine, exem'^t, ex- 
hort, exult. 

(b) Terminial phonograms. 

ial as in cordial 
iel as in spaniel 
j .: ioT as in senior 

s 

ion. as in million 

* 

iar as in familiar 
ier as in glazier 
ial as in cordial 

genial, jovial, menial, filial, celestial, bestial, trivial. 

iel as in spaniel 

oriel, Daniel, Nathaniel. 

ior as in senior 

superior, inferior, exterior, behavior, warrior, seignior, savior. 

ion as in million 
; ' bunion, onion, stallion, vermilion, opinion, billion, trillion, 
champion, cotillion, companion, tampion, trunnion, minion, 
pinion, pillion, union, battalion, bullion, dominion. 
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tar as in familiar 
Spaniard, peculiar, peculiarly, familiarly, poniard, laniard. 

ier as in glazier 
hosier, clothier, brazier, pannier, crosier, grazier, glacier. 

III. Fifth and Sixth Weeks. 

(a) Vowel values. 

i as in police 

6i as in vein 

ej^ as in they 
% as in police 

fatigue, magazine, trio, marine, valise, merino, farina, maJine, 
Josephine, Pauline, Selina, Aline, machine. 

ei as in vein 

veil, freight, neighbor, reign, neigh, sleigh, skein, weigh, 
reindeer, eight, feign, seine, deign, weight, eighty, weighty. 

ey as in they 

whey, grey, disobey, prey, convey, obey, dey, trey, wheyey, 
wheyish, wheyfaced, conveyance, conveyancer, abeyance, bey. 

(6) Terminal phonograms. 

tlan as in gentian 
tion as in a^ion 
tioiis as in ambitious 
tial as in partial, 

tian as in gentian 

fustian, tertian, Aleutian, Latian, Martian. 

tion as in action 

addition, subtraction, multiplication, caution, motion, condi- 
tion, pronunciation, renunciation, initiation, relation, vacation, 
notion, nation, emancipation, question, station, exemption, 
population, foundation, supposition, sensation, solution, sug- 
gestion, temptation, position, attention, mention, creation. 
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tioua as in atn^itiotis 

vexatious, propitious, conscientious, bumptious, superstitious, 
cautious, contentious, pretentious, expeditious, facetious, fac- 
tious, factitious, fictitious, fractious, flagitious. 

ticU as in partial 

nuptial, substantial, influential, providential, penitential, ter- 
tial, martial, credential, differential, equinoctial, prudential. 

IV. Seventh and Eighth Weeks. 

(a) Vowel values. 

uai as in acttud 

mutual, ritual, virtual, textual, visual, conventual, individual, 
sensual, perpetual, habitual, punctual, effectual. 

(b) Terminal phonograms. 

8ion as in passion 
cial as in special 
dan as in musician 
dent as in andent 
cious as in suspicious 

sion as in passion 

decision, confusion, submission, permission, remission, mis- 
sion, admission, revision, provision, vision, division, cohesion, 
excursion, explosion, conclusion, occasion, mansion, session, 
pension. 

ctoZ as in special 

especial, social, sacrificial, official, judicial, prejudicial, com- 
mercial, artificial, superficial, beneficial, uncial, provincial. 

dan as in musidan 

mathematician, arithmetician, optician, rhetorician, academi- 
cian, electrician, physician, politician, patrician, magician, 
Sulpician, tactician. 
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cient as in ancient 

anciently, ancientness, coefficient, sufficient, efficient, profi- 
cient, deficient. 

cioiLS as in suspicious 

vicious, vivacious, atrocious, ferocious, avaricious, capacious, 
rapacious, gracious, precious, spacious, specious, auspicious, 
delicious, luscious, fallacious, sagacious, officious, judicious, 
pugnacious, mendacious, conscious, pertinacious, meretri- 
cious. 

y. Ninth and Tentji Weeks. 

Terminal phonograms. 

cle as in icide 

ten as in listen 

tie as in castle 

pus as in famous 
de as in icide 

obstacle, manacle, pinnacle, tentacle, spectacle, ventricle, 
radicle, auricle, particle, vesicle, article, conventicle, treacle, 
tubercle, utricle, vehicle, barnacle, binnacle, canticle, cuticle, 
fascicle, funicle. 

ten as in listen 

glisten, fasten, moisten, often, soften, chasten, hasten. 

tie as in castle 

nestle, bustle, hustle, jostle, whistle, wrestle, thistle. 

ous as in famous 

tremulous, vacuous, ambiguous, amorous, barbarous, boister- 
ous, callous, clamorous, grievous, jealous, curious, illustrious, 
nervous, prosperous, ravenous, resinous, slanderous, generous, 
momentous, miraculous, monstrous, fatuous, furious, murder- 
ous, mutinous, courageous, various, omnivorous, pompous, 
riotous, ruinous, sedulous, previous, precarious, imperious. 
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VI. Eleventh and Twelfth Weeks. 

ive as in restive 

He as in fertile 

ine as in engine 

ive as in restive 

actiye, missive, motive, passive, explosive, illusive, illustra- 
tive, inscriptive, native, nutritive, positive, negative, perspec- 
tive, plaintive, inquisitive, subjective, subjunctive, votive. 

ite as in fertile 

, agile, docile, mobile, mercantile, versatile, puerile, volatile, 
febrile, tensile, prehensile, virile. 

ine as in engine 

masculine, feminine, genuine, heroine, pristine, adamantine, 
aquiline, vaseline, glycerine, iodine, bromine, nectarine, 
rapine, turbine, urine. 

(b) Consonantal values. 

gu as in guard 
gue as in rogue 
ch as in dche 

gu as in guard 

guess, guardian, guest, guilty, guise, guilt, guild, guide, guid- 
ance, guile, guinea, guitar. 

gv£ as in rogue 

plague, brogue, league, vague, vogue, dialogue, monologue, 
fatigue, harangue, exergue. 

c^ as in ache 

monarch, monarchy, archives, architect, mechanic, mechanism, 
oligarchy, chord, chorus, chaos, anchor, anarchy, epoch, 
orchestra, orchid, technic, technical, chasm, schooner, scheme, 
choral, scholar, chromo, chemist, school, loch. 
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yil. Thirteenth and Fourteenth Weeks. 

Terminal phonograms. 

ance as in attendance 
ence as in confidence 
ince as in since 
aim as in palm 

ance as in attendance 

clairvoyance, circumstance, valance, glance, prance, distance, 
trance, chance, assistance, elegance, admittance, abundance, 
variance, endurance, temperance, nuisance, balance, accept- 
ance, resistance, reluctance, continuance, incumbrance, rele- 
vance, entrance, performance, accordance, acquaintance, 
advance, alliance, allowance, appearance, appliance, lance, 
France, dance. 

ejice as in confidence 

fence, hence, whence, commence, defence, credence, patience, 
pretence, innocence, excellence, affluence, difference, con- 
venience, indulgence, impudence, absence, independence, 
insolence, penitence, permanence, corpulence, existence. 

ince as in since 

prince, princes, convince, convinced, convinces, convincing, 
princess, princesses, mince, minced, minces, mincing, princely, 
princedom, quince, wince, evince, evincible, evincive. 

aim as in palm 

psalm, calm, calmness, qualm, balm, balmy, palmate, psal- 
mody, calmly. 

VIII. Fifteenth and Sixteenth Weeks. 

(a) Terminal phonograms. 

ble as in lovable 
fy as in notify 
ly as in rely 
ign as in sign 
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ble as in lovable 

controllable, available, breakable, bribable, presentable, credit- 
able, inflammable, livable, miserable, comfortable, syllable, 
mentionable, memorable, obtainable, parable, preferable, 
respectable, seasonable, reasonable, serviceable, attainable, 
suitable, perceptible, responsible, admissible, inflexible. 

fy as in notify 

modify, magnify, mortify, pacify, personify, qualify, satisfy, 
rarify, ratify, vivify, scarify, signify, testify, amplify, rectify, 
purify. 

ly as in rely 

ply, reply, supply, ally, sly, fly, apply, comply, imply. 

ign as in sign 

consign, design, resign, assign, benign, malign, condign. 

NoTB. — Let the teacher make contrasting lists and drill on them to show the 
difference in syllabification, adding suf&x ed ; as, drop, dropped; fit, fitted. 



raise raised 

bat batted 

stop stopped 

pat patted 

tace faced 

pad padded 

compel compelled 

mat matted 



endure endured 

acquaint acquainted 

practice practiced 

accept accepted 

refer referred 

content contented 

step stepped 

select selected 



rouse 

trust 

notice 

twist 

scream 

lift 

dream 

comfort 



roused 

trusted 

noticed 

twisted 

screamed 

lifted 

dreamed 

comforted 



Add ed and ing to words ending in fy and ly. (For lists see VIII a). 



Grade 2B 

The work in this grade is chiefly review. The new work consists 
in taking up exceptions to the phonetic key which occur in words 
commonly used. 

I. Daily review drill on lists of miscellaneous words containing 
phonograms or phonetic elements which have been taught in former 
grades. 
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II. Daily review drill on contrasting lists showing the effect of 
ed on the final consonant ; as, JUtedy droppedy created, received, etc. 

III. Occasional review on lists showing change of final y on addi- 
tion of suf&xes ed, ing, er, est, ly, 

IV. Whenever exceptional phonetic difficulties appear, give a 
blackboard drill, showing ordinary value of the phonetic element 
involved, and at the same time noting the exception; as — 

please pleasant 

peas peasant 

road broad 

V. Drill on derivatives obtained by the addition of the suffixes 
taken in former grades. 

This chapter on "phonetic driU^* is simply a suggestive supplement 
to Chapter II on " PhoneticSy^^ in which the underlying principles, not 
to be lost sight of, are set forth. 

10 
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Book One, Price 32 cents 
Book Two, Price 40 cents 
Book Three, Price 48 cents 



From the charming little fables of Book One to the 
stories of the gods of Asgard and of Rome in Book Three, 
the child has glimpses into the fairylands, of many times and 
many countries. And while he half unconsciously masters 
the phonetics involved in the Elnglish language, he is gaining 
a real delight in literature. 

Bear and wolf and duck, elf and child and faiiy, they 
stand out, naive, living, distinctive, the classic figures of 
childhood literature. And one of the most delightful 
features is the original and sympathetic interpretation given 
them in the whimsical illustrations, which effectively help 
to bring the child into the atmosphere of the stoiy. 
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Helpful Books for Teachers 

r ■ ' 

Studies in the History of Modem Education 

By Charles Oliver Hoyt, Ph.D., Professor of the History of 
Education, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 223 pp. $x.5o> 

Recollections of a New England Educator 

By WiLUAM A. MowRY, Ph.D. 294 pp. $1.50. 

Tfae Basis of Practical Teacbin^ 

By £. B. Bryan, President of Franklin College, Ind. 208 pi>. 1^1.25. 

Tfae Scfaool and Its Life 

By Charles B. Gilbert, Lecturer oh Education, Western Re- 
serve University, formerly Superintendent St Paul, Newark and 
Kochester. 267 pp. II1.25. 

Waymarbi for Teacfaers 

By Sarah Louise Arnold, formerly Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston. 280 pp. III. 25. 

Plans for Busy WorL 

Prepared by the Boston Primary Teachers' Association. Edited by 
Sarah Louise Arnold. 152 pp. Illustrated. Postpaid, 50 cents. 

Systematic Metfaodolo({y 

By Andrew Thohias Smith, Pd. D., Principal of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal SchooL 366 pp. II1.50. 

A Slanual of Peda|{o|tics 

By Daniel Putnam, A.M., Professor of Psychology and Peda- 
gogy in the Michigan State Normal SchooL 330 pp. II1.50. 

Studies in Peda|{of{y 

By Gen. Thomas J. Morgan, late United States Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, late Principal of the Rhode Island State Normal 
SchooL 358 pp. 11.75. 

Foundation Studies in Literature 

By Margaret S. Mooney, Teacher of Literature ai^d lUietozic, 
State Normal College, All^iiy, N. Y. 306 pp. II1.25. 

A History of American Literature 

By Fred Lewis Pattee, Professor of English and Rhetoric, 
Pennsylvania State College. 488 pp. II1.20. 

Tfae Foundations of Eni^Iisfa Literature 

By Fred Lewis Pattee. 394 pp. 1 1.50. 

Topical Notes on American Autfaors 

By Lucy Tappan, formerly Teacher of English Literature, BGniM- 
apolis High SchooL 334 pp. |li.oa 

AmerioMi Writers of To-day 

By Hbnry C. Veddsr. 336 pp. ;|i.50. 



I Delightful Historical Stories | 

STORIES OF COLOmr AND HATIOIT 

Fascinating stories that every boy and girl will enjoy — the more because many of 
them are true— while they cannot fail to bring a better sense of what real patriotism, 
loyalty and courage mean. Charmingly illustrated, they make most attractive supple- 
mentary reading lor grammar grades. 

LADS AND LASSIES OF OTHER DATS. By Lillian L. Pricb, Normal and 
Training School, Newark, N. J. Illustrated. i8o pp. 54 cents. 

THE WAR FOR DIDEPElfDEHCE. By E. T. Tomlinson. Illustrated. 185 pp. 
54 cents. 

THE WAR OF 1812. By E. T. Tomlinson. Illustrated- 200 pp. 54 cents. 



STORIES OF HEROES 

Edited by Charles B. Gilbert, formerly Superintendent of Schools at Rochester, 
N. Y. 

This new series of readers plans to teach history by gathering into separate vol- 
umes the stories of * men representative of the different stages of civilization, advancing 
from the lower to the higher, and in an order analogous with the child's own develop- 
ment. Initial volumes : 

HEROES OF MYTH. By Lillian L. Price, Normal and Training School, Newark, 
N. J., and Charles B. Gilbert, formerly Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, 

N. Y. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

» 
The stories of this volume appeal especially to the child during &e early stages 

of his development, when his imagination is relatively active and he is eager to accept 

myths as mere stories. Many of the tales are drawn from poems, such as Beowulf, the 

Iliad, and the iGneid. They tell of the very beginnings of history. 

WAHDERINO HEROES. By Lillian L. Price, Normal and Training School 
.Newark, N.J. Illustrated. 907pp. 50 cents. 

The heroes of these stories are selected because they are wanderers. The pastoral 
nomad is descril>ed, as Abraham, moving from place to place in search of water and 
pasture for his flocks, as well as the warlike nomad, as Attila, who roved from land to 
land from pure love of conquest The book will satisfy the child's craving for a good 
story^ and at the same time the historic value is important 

HEROES OF CHIVALRY. By Louise Maitland. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

The age of chivalry played an important part in ihe development of civilisation, 
and the lives of its heroes have much value in giving a true picture of that romandc 
epoch. In the stories of this volume Arthur, king of the Britons, and Charlems^ghe of 
France are the central figures. The volume will be one of absorbing interest to the 
schoolboy or schoolgirl of the grammar grades and upward. 
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